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der, &e. 

At this season of the year, when farn 
Lout gathering their crops of corn, we deem it a 
duty to drop a few hints upon a subject which we 
have more than once mentioned in our columns, 
[t is the importance of gathering all the crops, or 
in other words, of cutting the whole plant snug to 
the ground. 

Many farmers in onr state, have adopted the plan 
of merely picking the ears, and letting the rest of 
the stalk stand—turning in their cattle, to glean up 
what they wish, and to trample down the remain- 


der, This to be sure is not lost, for it ultimately ' 


rots and becomes manure, but it is nevertheless a 


ty andcheap. ‘This year however it is not so. Fu- 
el is cheaper here than in the above named sections, 
and help can probably be obtained at a lower rate- 
We see nothing therefore to hinder its being as use- 
ful here as any where. ifany one among us has ev- 
er tried the experiment we should be happy to hear 


‘of the results. 


Some have objected to the plan of steaming or 
cooking focder for cattle, because, say they it is un- 
natural for cattle to eat such preparations. But the 
Hog would tell them that it is unnatural for bim to 
eat cooked food,—nobody cooks for him when 
roaming in a wild or ina natural state, but almos; 





. | every one has now a boiler set and daily filled for 


as grateful to her as toher master. So that this ob- 
jection cannot be a very serious one. We repeat 
| however, that we do not recommend the plan to any 
one who has not a great herd, or who cannot at- 


} 


‘ 


| cerely hope that some one who has both conven- 
‘iences and perseverance, will try the experiment 
,and let us know what success attended him. 


Preserving Potatoes. 
INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF THEIR TOPS, 


Every body (except Cobbet, and he’s dead,) loves 


ed in our paper last summer, we think is a good 
one, viz., to make a bin, put some sand or turf at 
the bottom, cut some sods and line up the sides ani 
ends with them, and when the potatoes are put in 
cover them over with sods, and beat them down 
solid—this keeps them moist and cool, and we 
doubt not is an excellent plan. 

The light has a peculiar action on some potatoes, 
making them heavy and watery or waxy, and 
strong or rancid to the taste, It is perhaps not al- 
ways possible to prevent this, when they have suf- 
fered from some disease of their tops, or have been 
disturbed while growing, or have not a suitable soil, 
As it regards the tops, it is generally the custom to 





| tend to it regularly, and systematica!ly, but we sin-| if it be wheat. We know not whether this invari: 


i sherin ~ Corn--Steaming Fod- ‘the special use aud behoof of bis hogs—and the | throw them down and take no further trouble about 
aR 4 | cosset cow, who was brought pp on swill and cru-|them, A correspondent in a late number of th: 
rers are a- StS, Will tell you that cooked food is as good and | Farmer recommends preserving them when they 


are green, for fodder—and another correspondent 
cautions us against leaving them on the ground, 


because they form a harbor and breeding place for 
? 5 
insects Which will injure the next crop, especia!!y 


| bly follows, but we have seen during the past sui- 
_mer, several crops of wheat that succeeded a pota 
| toe crop, all of which were injured by some wort 
lor insect. One in particular, we recollect in th 


;neighborhood of our office, a part of which was 
| much injured and very thin, while at another end ot 
| the same field, and on soil of the same texture, but 


‘ me . | Which had not been preceded by potatoes, it wi: 
wasteful practice. The cattle will not eat much, potatoes, that is, if in the first place they are ripe, | hich had not been preceded by potatoes, it was 


except the greenest part of the leaves and husks, | in the second place, well preserved, and in the third 

which are left belind, the rest is trampled under | place they are well cooked. Without stopping to ; ‘busy he | » foe their shoateh: 
ae , 1 . opens ° or 0 -} ] 2 yar > Ss is 

{vot. Now if the whole were cut up, the corn hus- | doubt the’ abilities of the good-wives of our land in | or throw them into the hog yard, for their shoatshi; 


ked, and the husks carefully laid away until winter, 
the cattle would eat the parts which they now pass 
over, and but very little if any would be wasted: 
More manure would be made, and of a better qual. 


} e . 
this department of household economy, we will 


| proceed to read their husbands a homily upon the 
| . 

“ways and means” of preserving potatoes as they 
ought to be. We will suppose then that they are 


| very stout and prolific. It is better therefore un- 


} 


doubtedly, either to gather them up and burn ther, 
to manufacture into manure. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


| Geological Survey of Maine. 


ity, the cattle would be better dealt by, and the ‘ripe, that is, have obtained a fair size, and are mea-| Mr. Houmes :—As our grave Legislators, for the 
fields present a much more neat aud cleanly ap. |ly and farinaceous when properly cooked. When | current political year, are now elected, it is to be 


pearance. 
We have tried both ways to our satisfactlon, and 


we are not alittle surprised that any one should 
pursue the plan of picking in this country, wher® 
the plant does not grow so large, and hard as at the 


digging, don’t let each boy, or hand, have a pile of 
his own, where he empties his basket, spreading 
them out as much as possible upon the ground, in 
order that each potatoe may feel the full and direct 
influence of the sun and air. And furthermore, 


hoped they will attend to the important business of 
their appointment with a single eye tothe good of the 
people. To effect this, it will be necessary that they 
should be well informed of these interests; but as 


there has been such a lamentable ignorance in this 





south, and where almost the whole of it may be | don’t let them dig more than can be got in at night, | respect among all classes of citizens, it cannot be 
easily eaten by the cattle, without being steamed or | and therefore allowed to be out 12 or 24 hours with | expected that even our Legislators, however well 
| nothing over them buta few straggling tops, asa sort | informed they may be in a comparative point of 


boiled. We see that some have, however, begun 
this mode already, and we hope that others will 
take this friendly caution and do better. At atime 
when fodder is not over abundant, it certainly be- 
comes every man to be provident of whatever his 


of an apology for a covering. But, if we may be 
allowed to advise in the premises—and we have 
followed plans, and by some spoiled as good potatos 


, a8 ever were grown, by our ignorance or careless- 


eattle will eat, and gather up the fragments tha, | ness, or both—we would recommend a cart covered 


nothing be lost. 


on the top tightly with boards, or by an old cover- 


Some Farmers in the Middle and Southern States | lid, so that the potatoes when put in shall not be 
lave practised the plan of steaming their corn and | exposed at allto the light, and as little as possible 


other fodder for their Cattle and Horses, and found 
it to be a very economical plan. They had how- 
ever large herds, and employed a hand or hands to 
tend them constantly. We do not mention this by 
way of recommending it to our farmers, but mere- 
ly to ask if it has ever been pursued carefully and 
systematically in Maine, so that a correct judgment 
could be formed of its utility or inutility. We see 
nothing to hincer its being as useful a plan here as 
any where, excepting this,—fodder is usually plen- 


to the air, and carried into the cellar or bins as soon 
after they are taken from the hills as they can con- 
veniently. The bins should also be so constructed 
that potatoes can be excluded from air and light, in 
short so as to keep them in a similar state to that 
which they are in previously to their being dug— 
that is, secure from the light and air—with a little 
moisture, and a temperature sufficiently low to keep 
them from vegetating. 

The plan laid down by Mr. Barnum, and publish- 





view, should possess all that knowledge of the re- 
sources of the State to qualify thein to judge of the 
bearing of many measures that may be proposed. 
That feeling of despondency as to our own ability 
and the extent and value of our resources, has not 
only palsied exertion but has also prevented our 
gaining a proper knowledge of them. But a spirit 
of enterprise is now kindling, and this it is impor- 
tant should be well directed. The first step in this 
business seems to be the attainment of a correet and 
thorough knowledge of the wants and capacities of 
every section of the State. 

To attain this, I can think of no one measure that 
would be likely to effect so much good at so little 
expense, as a systematic Geological survey of the 
State by competent persons, ,'The enterprise ot in- 
dividuals has already brought to light interesting 





facts, and done enough to satisfy us that the field io 
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be explored is not devoid of interest. But besides | creation, reaches the perfection of his nature by 
the actual accumulation of facts and interesting in- | temperate habits, so those plants which yield his 
formation we might anticipate from such a survey» | principal support seem in a great degree governed 
we want the whole condensed and brought before | by a similar law. Our practice in this respect must 
the public in a convenient form as has been done | be amended. As intemperance destroys the animal 
in other States. ‘This would be the duty of those | man, so a hot bed of vegetable manure destroys 
taking the survey, and doing this under the sanc- | grain plants. And though when the seasons favor» 
tion of public authority, and with the responsibility | grain may get along under this management, yet 
resting on them in consequence of their accounta- | when it proves otherwise, it must, like the intem- 
bility to the public, would be a better warranty of | perate man, fall a victim to disease. Here then the 
the correctness of their statements than the respon- | foundation of our improvement must be laid, for 
sibility of individuals, which, however well intend- | the laws of nature we cannot alter. How strange 
ed, must be in many instances founded on very | it seems, that though some thousands of years have 
superficial examinations of the objects or intereste passed away sirice the decree of heaven ordained 
described. And it must be obvious that individuals | that man should live by the sweat of his brow, he 
almost always have some local or personal interes, | has been groping in the dark, and almost invariably 
in view in making their examinations, which per- | began at the wrong end in seeking knowledge !— 
sons acting under public authority might be pre- Let us then profit by these mistakes, and begin at 
sumed to be free from. ‘the right end of business, and pursue it with that 
‘This subject also must be peculiarly interesting | resolution which the importance of the subject de- 
to those of our own citizens, or the citizens of other , mands, and our success is certain. J. J. 
States, who contemplate investing capital in rail- Peru, August, 18:35. 
roads and other descriptions of productive property 
of a similar kind in this State ; for the profitablenes® 


of their investments must depend on the amount of 
Mr. Houmes :—I am glad to see the subject of 


business done on them, and the amount of this busi- rene iia 4 
| sheep made the topic of writing and communica- 


ness must depend on the natural resources of the |” nape '. 
‘tion at this time, when there is so good encourage- 


State connected with the enterprise of its citizens- | : 
hs ; ment for the increase of our flocks, But I have 
And as the knowledge of which we are treating | 








For the Maine Farmer. 


Sheep. 





and expect would be obtained by such a survey’ | 
seems to be the basis of all rational calculations of} 
this kind, it appears to me very importaut it should | 
be executed without any unnecessary loss of time: 
It is to be hoped therefore, that every individual 
member of our Legislature will attend this winter 
already prepared to act on this, as well as every 
other question connected with the great interests of 
agriculture and internal improvements which may 
come before them ; that in so doing they may avoid 


the necessity of making the ridiculous excuse for | 


; on. I have two rams, one, half Saxon, the othe! 
inaction “that they are not instructed by their con- | ~ we : + ; 
IJ full blooded. The half, gave 6 3-4 Ibs.; the fulé 


‘blooded, 6 1-2 lbs.—both well washed in cold wa- 


many of your correspondents. My flock in 1854, 
averaged about 3 1-2 Ibs. wool; and this year the 
average was liglhiter—50 ewes on my farm at Mon- 
‘mouth with lambs by their side, averaged exactly 
3 Ibs., although one had shed nearly all her wool 
Forty-nine lambs at home, which came in April, 
1834, averaged this year 3 1-4 lbs. A cosset ewe 
at the Monmouth farm, that goes with the cows, 
gave more than 9 lbs., but as she was not with the 


stituents.” 


ter, and soap used in washing, and admitted last fal; 
It is no matter about the 
Does he 


For the Maine Farmer. 

Smut in Grain, &e. No. 8. about fifty ewes each. : 
Mr. Houmes :—There is one class of plants whieh |"? of sheep. Is he os hardy shape . 
I shall notice, which, although they have little or) yield oe eens of wool in proportion to his 
no agency in producing the diseases of which we | weight of carcase : 


é , ; ; | swered in the affirmative, no matter what the name, 
are treating, | think their peculiar habits throw con- | 4 
; I do not rely much upon mutton for my meat, nor 
siderable light on this subject. ’ 


I refer to those | 

te ..« }ean I make much by sales. Exisan Woop. 
plants called mapes. ‘These seem to be totally dif | ‘ : y 
ferent from fungi plants. 


| Winthrop, 1835. 
excessive fermentation, while the mapes seem to be | 


Fungi plauts delight in | 
‘or the Maine Farmer 
wheat. 
Mr. Eprron:—Your paper has undoubtedly 
trees where there is not vegetable matter enough to | .aused a very great increase of wheat among far- 


! 
destined to vegetate on the least possible degree of | 
it. Henee then we find them attached to rocks and | 


better sheep, or I take better care of them, than | 


flock, the wool was not washed—she was half Sax- | 


If these questions can be an- | 


(of? Principally of vegetables in a state of decay 
_And what is the composition of plants, but the ae 
mentary parts of other plants, which are decon, 
posed, and have produced, by new combinations 
plants different in their habits and properties frou 
their own? Searcely nothing. 

_ It has long been my intention, should I be placed 
ID @ Situation to do it, to test the value of swainp 
mud, as aimanure. There is, at the base of Mount 
Hope, a hollow of three-fourths of an acre, contain. 
ing froin two to three thousand loads of vegetable 
mould, I last season, by way of experiment, dug 
outa quantity and laid it in heaps till last spring 
when it was shovelled over, and a cask of Lime 
mixed with five cords, After laying in the heap 





as manure for corn, potatoes, beans, and various 
other vegetables, So far the experiment is quite 
| Satisfactory. Potatoes planted alongside of those 
/manured with the nud, manured with dung from 
the barn window, have tops inferior to the others, 
There has been no opportunity to test its relative 
value with any other vegetable. But the corn, 
| beans, and other vegetables have preserved through 
| the season a healthy and vigorous appearance ; and 
| I see no reason at present why the crops with the 
mud will not be as good as those from a like quan- 
|tity of barn manure. Should there, however, be a 
falling off, you shall be advised this autumn. 

_ This communication is made at the present 
tine, because now is the season for my brother 
fariners to be up and doing, should any of ther 
think this communication worthy of consideration. 
If they cannot readily obtain Lime, they may with 
| very little expense put into the barn yard one or 
two huncted loads, and thereby benefit themselves 
much more, than to stand still, with their mouths 
_ Watering for the loaves and fishes of the land specu- 
‘lators, Here is a speculation and a sure one, whieli 
almost every fariner in the State may make, and one 
that will be permanent too; for there is hardly an 
bundred acres of land where mud sufficient to last 
an age, and make a farm as productive as need be 

wished, may not be found. Encouraged by pres- 
ent appearances, I am getting out a large quantity 
to be used next season, and at present T think it 
much cheaper than any other manure within my 
reach, b. 


| 


From the Mechanic and Farmer. 


Mr. Eviror:—The Pigs taken notice of some 
_ weeks since, are much obliged to you for the com- 
pliment, because they think it may be likely to pre- 
serve the lives of their progeny to a good old age. 
theirs having been already secured from the Butch- 
er. As there was some forgetfulness on your pert, 
allow me to to refresh your memory. 

Soon after the close of the revolution, (as th 
chronicles inform us,) the Duke of Bedford pre- 
sented Gen, Washington with a pair of pigs called 
in England Broadbacks, (a name significant.)— 
Nearly 40 years since, Dr. Fiske of Worcester, 
| Mass., procured a pair, and has to this day preser- 
_ved the blood pure. Mr. Sanford Howard of Hat- 
| towell, introduced the breed there, where they are 
‘highly spoken of. The breed you saw is a cross of 
the Bedford and Wingate, so called, a breed whic! 
the Wingate family in H. have been many year 
making by various crosses. All who have seen my 
litter ere much pleased with them, and the females, 


supportiany other species of plants. We findthem | erg in this town, and I believe in many other | Seven in number, are so disposed of,* that those 


also where the fire has destroyed the most of the | towns in this part of the country. Formerly we | 


vegetablé matter in the soil, and also in swampy | farmers sowed our wheat only on land after a hoed 
lands where the water is so cold es to check the crop, and of course sowed but little. By the sug- | 
fermentation of vegetable matter in a great degree, gestions in the k’armer, many people now plough | 
In fact, some one or other of the species seems to | ome eight or ten acres of sward land, turn under | 
be calculated to live where those causes exist whieh | .joyer or whatever grass may there grow, and esh | 
snost effectually hinder the most usefull plants from plaster, or top-dress lightly—and thus we raise | 
growing. Some of them grow almost without | wheat to a much greater amount than before this | 
moisture ; others almost without heat; and all of | practice was adopted ; besides putting our old run | 
them subsist on a scanty supply of food. “Grain | oy Jand, as it is called, in a much better state tor | 
plants seem to occupy the middle ground between | after crops, especially if we are not sparing of clo- | 
these, and especially delight in a temperate degree | yer seed, which we think is more for our interest 
of fermentation. We find then, where those causes to sow than to carry it to market. We hope ere 


exist which favor in tne greatest degree the pros- long to cease going to New York to mill. Sranxs 
perity of either the mapes or fungi, grain plants are 
most liable to disease. It is necessary then, in the 
cultivation of grain, to keep these facts constantly 
ju view. For as man, the noblest of the anima! | 





Ren the Mechanic and Farmer. 
Swamp Mud. 


Mr. Epiror :-—What is swamp mud composed | 








} 


who wish next spring to avail themselves of a good 
breed of swine will be likely to be gratified. &. 
Mount Hope, Mugust, 1835. 


* Mr. C. H. Abbot, of Dutton, has two; the rest 
are in my neighborhood. 


From the Cultivator. 
Ridging. 

The object of ridging, in tillage husbandry, is ei- 
ter 1, to render the soil more warm and friable, by 
exposing a greater surface to the sun; or, 2, to reu- 
der it more dry, by increasing the facilities for the 
surface waters to pass freely off. The climates 
where ridging is most practiced, are those which 
are most benefitted are stiff clays, or those of a more 
porous quality, which repose upon a tenacious sub)- 
soil, and have a level, or but a geutly inclined sur- 
face. Where the slope is sufficient to carry off 
the surplus water, or the subsoil porous enough to 
give it a free passage below the roots of pianis, 


as long as time would allow, it was made use of 











— 


— 
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ridging, in our climate, is rather prejudicial than | which is much less now than at midsummer. FEv- | amined the eastern shores of the Danish islands of 


otherwise ; because it causes a waste of land, by | 


ergreens must have a prompt and constant supply | 


Moen and Seeland ; but neither there, nor in Sca- 


multiplying water-farrows, and augments the inju- of moisture and food to sustain their foliage, when | bia, could he discover any indication of a recent 
ries of a dry season. Ridging and under draining transplanted. | rising of the land ; nor was there - tradition giv- 
are designed for the same end, viz.,to free the roots, On the 8th of July last, during a bright sunshine | ing suppors to such a supposition. ‘The first place 
of cultivated plants from the habitual presence of the thermometer at 30°, and between the hours of he visited, where any elevation of land had been 
water, always prejudicial to their health and ‘prod-' one and three P, M., we went to the commons, ' suspected, was Calmar ; the fortress of which, built 
uct. In former times the first of these modes was | took up, brought home and planted in our court | in the year 1030, appeared on examination to have 
generally resorted to; but in the improved system yard, six white pines, 9 to 12 feet high, and _feath- | had its foundations originally laid belew the level 
of husbandry under-draining has obtained a deci- | ered with limbs to the ground. They are all now | of the sea, although they are now sitnated nearly 
ded preference. Insome of the tenacious soils of living, Sept. 1, and promise to do well. A_ few | two feet above the present level of the Baltic. Part 


<jloucestershire, Eng., where the snrface is level, | tender branches, injured in the transportation, have 
Marshal tells us, that ridges have existed, time out | alone died. Cultivator. 
of mind, so high, that two men standing in adjoin- 
ing water furrows are unable to see each other ac-| Great importation of Improved 
russ the intervening ridge. In Scotland, on the oth- Sicenteiennei' Malina. 

er hand, at the present day, parallel under-drains | The N. Y. Evening Star, of Sept. 5th, gives the 


are often made, at the distance of 20 or 30 feet, in following description of eight splendid animals of | 


large tract of moist orstiff lands,possessinga level sur- 

face,& ample remuneration is found for the outlay in | , es | “y+ ; 
: . - Cc . 

the improvements which ensues. ‘These drains are | — ceca Bee se « Gare. k va iy B Bet | 

now principally made with draining tiles, which | 51'S CR WHEE WE GENS he CCE, | 


; ° ° : | that if this sjatio V tte , - | 
ara laid about two feet from the surface, and in par- is association should never effect any oth 


. . . e e is . . a6 ° . . 
allel lines of twenty feet are found to preserve in r good than this accession of fine cattle to the | 


high tillable order the most cold and tenacious soils, | sock of the country, they will be entitled to the 
p | gratitude of every agriculturist in it, 


We are having some draining tiles made for our * ‘ 
use, and shall ae proper opportunity apprise onr Pl yp not rok noble - oP ollow ere farmers 
readers of the expense and advantages of this | a A a ae oe ee . > ste eee 
mode of under-draining. ee é ar. & Gardener, | 
“Stagnant water,” says Loudon, “maybe con-) | The Short- Horned Durham Or. —“ Some supe- | 
sidered to be injurious to all the useful classes of| tior specimens of this famous breed of English 
plants, by obstructing perspiration and thus disea- cattle, were imported a few days since in the ship | 
sing their roots and submerged parts. Where the Great Britain, Capt. French, from Liverpool—hav- 
surtace svil is properly constituted, and rests on a | Ds been purchased for the Ohio Agricultural So- 
subsoil moderately porous, both will hold water by | ciety, whose enterprising exertions we have before 
capillary attraction, and what is not so retained will had occasion to advert to. We believe the present | 
sink into the interior strata by its gravity; but where | are the finest sarnples ever brought to this country. | 
the subsoil is retentive it will resist, or not admit | They are eight in number, two year old and year- | 
with sufficient rapidity the percolation of water to lings. ‘The largest, which is a two year old white 
the strata below, which, accumulating in the sur- bull, is of herculean size, but not on that account | 
fice soil, till its proportion becomes excessive as a of gross or unwieldy shape, but of remarkable el- 
compotent part, not only carries off the extractive | egance and symmetry of proportions, both in the 
matter [the food of plants] but diseases the plants. body, neck, head and limbs—presenting in fact, a 
Hence the origin of surface draining, that is, laying | beautiful model or study for a painter like Wouer- | 
lands in ridges or beds, or intersecting it with small | mans, 80 famous for his cattle. He weighs 2500 Ibs. | 
open gutters.” and cost in England £200, making the whole ex- 
It will be perecived, from the preceeding view | pense of bringing him out about $1000. What | 
of the subject, that the propriety or impropriety of | Seems particularly to distinguish this breed of cat- | 
ridging will depend upon a variety of circumstan- | tle. is the small elegant limbs, the robust muscular 
ces which are liable to vary in every district, and | form of the neck, the fine contour of the head and | 
upon almost every farm. No general rule will ap- | face, and the short crumpled horn turned inward. | 
piy. A practice that might be beneficial in a flat} The neck in this bull is of a depth fully equal to | 
humid district of New-York, might be prejudicial | the length of the head, the small pointed nose fortn- | 
in an undulating warm district in Pennsylvania or | ing with tho forehead, throat and upper part of the 
Virginia. Yet as there are a great many farms | neck, an isosceles triangle, of which the throat is | 
tat ave essentially benefitted by the practice, we , the base line. The two year old cow, which stood | 
will suggest some considerations that nay be ben- | in the stall next to the large bull, was of white col- | 
elicial at least to the novice in husbandry. /or and nearly of the same size, also of elegant form. 
1. Ridges should be laid with the slope of the |The yearlings composed of both sexes, were full 
field, that the waters may pass off freely ; and if, as large as some of our full grown cattle. The an- 
iolluws or hills iitervene, cross drains should be | imals were fed on the passage on hay and oil cake, 
cut, after the field is ridged, from the low places, (made of ground flax seed) and the sides of the 
to carry off the water, in the direction to which the | stalls being cushioned, prevented any injury from | 
surface inclines. }the motion Of the ship from which in fact they | 
2. The breadth of the ridge must depend upon / scarcely felt any inconvenience, as they very pru- | 
circumstances, and may vary from two to thirty | deatly lay down during a geile. The consequence | 
feet. The flatter the surface, and the more tena- | is they have lost but very little flesh, and are in ex- 
rious the soil, the narrower should the ridges be cellent health. The English boy who had charge 
jaid. ‘he manner of forming them of different of them, came out expressly for that purpose. 
breadths, and of different inclinations of surface, | _ 
will be found amply described and illustrated in | 
the fifth No. of our present volume. It is well to| 
remark, to those who admire and imitate British | 
husbandry, that ridging is not so essential here as | 








|the above breed, imported froin England by the 





—- 
From the Genessee Farmer. | 
Land rising above the Level of | 

The Sea. 





of the moat on one side of the castle, which is be- 
lieved to have been formerly filled with water from 
the sea, is now dry, and the bottom covered with 
green turf. At Stockholm the author found many 
striking geological proofs of a change in the rela- 
tive level of the sea and land, since the period when 
the Baltic has been inhabited by the Testacea which 
it now contains. A great abundance of shells of 
the same species were met with in strata of loam, 
&c. at various heights, from 380 to 90 feet above the 
level of the Baltic. They consist chiefly of the 
Cardium edule, the T'el'ine balta-a, and the Littorina 
littoreus ; together with portions of the Mytilus e- 
ulis, generally decomposed, but ofien recognisable 
by the violet color which they bave imparted to the 
whole mass. In cutting a canal from Sodertelje to 
lake Maelar, several buried vessels were found ; 
some apparently of great antiquity, from the cir- 
cumstance of their containing no iron, the planks 
being fixed together by wooden nails. In another 
place, an anchor was dug np; as also in one spot, 


‘some iron nails, The remains of a square wooden 


house were also discovered at the bottom of an ex- 


-cavation made for the canal, nearly ata level with 


the sea, but at a depth of sixty-four feet from the 
surface of thejground. An ivregular ring of stones 
was found on the floor of this hut, having the aj- 
pearance of a rede fire-place, and within it was a 
heap of chareoal and charred wood. On the our- 
side of the ring was a heap of uuburnt fir wooa, 
broken up as for fuel; the dried needles of the tir 
and the bark of the branches being still preserved. 
The whole building was enveloped in fine sand, 

“The author next notices several circumstances 
regarding buildings in Stockholm and its suburbs, 
from which he infers that the elevation of the laud, 
during the last three or four centuries, has not ex- 
ceeded certain narrow limits. At Upsala he met 
with the usual indications of a former elevation oi 
the sea, from the presence of littoral shells of the 
saine species as those now found in the Baltic. 
Certain plants, as the Glauca maritima, and the 
Triglochin maritimus, which naturally inhabit: sait 
marshes bordering the sea, flourish in a meadow to 
the south of Upsala; a fact that corroberates the 
supposition that the whole of the lake Maelar and 
the adjoining low lands, have at no very remote pe- 
riod of history, been covered with salt water, 

“The author examined minutely certain inarks 
which had at different times been cut artificially 
in perpendiculir rocks waslied by the sea, in vari- 
ous places; particularly near Oregrund, Getle, Lot- 
grund, and E:bsksund ; all of which concur in show- 
ing that the level of the sea, when compared wiih 
the land, has very sensibly sunk. A simlilar cou- 
clusion was deduced from the observations made 
by the author on the opposite or western coast of 
Sweden between Uddevalale and Gottenburg ; and 
especially from the indications presented by the 
islands ot Orust, Gulholmen, and Marstrand. 

“Throughout the paper a circumstantial account 


in Great Britain—trom the circumstance of our 
climate being warmer and less humid. It is a com- 
mon practice in Britain to drill turnips particularly 
Swudes, upon ridges. Here we think they do best 
drilled upon a level surface, presupposing, howev- 
er, that they are to be grown upon soils adapted to 
their culture, which are light and porous. 


We saw a paper printed in the year 1800, in 
| Which the writer endeavored to show that in some 
parts of the globe, the ocean was gaining on the 
‘land ; and that in other parts the land was rising a- 
_bove the ocean; but as we thought the proofs were 

rather vague, we threw it aside as a fanciful hypoth- 
esis. It does appear however, that there is reason 


is given of the geological structure and physical 
featuresof those parts of the country which the 
author visited ; and the general result of the com- 
parison he draws of both tie eastern and western 
| coasts and their islands, with the interior, is highly 
| favorable to the hypothesis of a gradual rise of the 
land, every tract having in its turn, been first a shoal 
‘in the sea, and then fora time, a portion of the 
shore. This opinion is strongly corroborated by 


3. Head lands are indispensable to good work for believing that some changes of this nature, are | 
where a field is to be laid in ridges, and trenches in progress. In the last number of Silliman’s Am- | 
should be made through these, at least upon the | erican Journal, an article purporting to be a review, | 
lower border of the field, to carry off the water copied from the London and Edinburgh Philoso- 
from the middle furrows. _phical Journal,—places this opinion on a firmer ba- 
f sis; and from the very slow and regular ascent of 

PRaxspLaNtine Everereens.— This may be the northern shores of the Baltic, we should incline 
dove ail the present month, taking care that the | to think that this motion is independent of volcanic 
rvots do not dry, and that the transplanted trees do | action, 
not suffer from drought. Mulch the surface about’ During the last sumwer (1834) C. Lyell, now 
the transplanted trees with coarse litter, and satur- President of the Geological Soeiety in England, 
ate this with water. The only danger, if the op-, visited the shores of that sea, with a particular view 
exation is well performed, is from evaporation, , to this questiou. “In his way to Sweden, he ex- 








the testimony of the inhabitants (pilots and fisher- 
erman more especially,) of the increased extension 
of the land, and the apparent sinking of the sea. 
The rate of elevation however, appears to be very 
different in different places: no trace of such a 


‘| change is found in the south of Scania. In those 


places where its amount was aseertained with the 
greatest accuracy, it appears to be about three feet in 
acentury. The phenomenon in question having 
excited increasing interest among the philosophers 
of Sweden, and especially in the mind of Protessor 
Berzelius, it is to be hoped the means of accurate 
determination will be greatly multiplied.” 
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From the Portland Advertiser. 
THINGS IN ENGLAND.—SERVANTS. 


There is one thing beyond description annoying to | facts yet more interesting. The observing man | The first day I was in London I delivered myself 


an American traveller,—a perfect nuisance, when 
he first enters England, and ever while he is in the 
kingdom, for which his previous babits of travelling 


annoying of all things is, that he never knows when 
his bills are paid, such is the universal custom a- 


tion of servants. I had heard much of this,—but I 
had no idea of the extent to which it was carried. 


fests itself. The truth is, England is divided into 


the big plunderers legally plunder the little on a/ is given, a man is almost sure to be insulted. But 


magnificent scale, and the little plunderers revenge 
themselves as well as they can on a little scale, ma- 
king up in ingenuity what they want in law. The 
big plunderers are the nobility or the aristocracy, 
and the little plunderers their servants and the ser- 


{this equal the English. The cunningest Yankee | with which business js done, in this miniature Poss 


=: on a peddling voyage, is far, very far behind the | Office Establishment proves that itis under good 
| hangerson of an English Coach Office, or an Eng- | regu!ation,—and I have been told that it is profits 


lish coachman if all the devices of extortion. But ble as it must be, when the notes of 80 many pe 
there is another point of view which make these ple daily run through it, hides 


| must see in it an effect,—the moral servitude which | up to street reveries, going just where a fane 

it creates,—the habit of depending, in a large mass | ried me, without caring much where it was dips 
of society, upon the caprice of every variety of tem- though I started as soon as breakfast was over fFoew 
at home have never educated him, as is the case|per. An ingenious Aristocracy could not have de- | Was upon me before I dreamed of its ap al ry it 
with the people of the continent ;—and that most | vised a more cunning way of impressing upon men | Much of the architecture was novel, pte ye vay 


jin a humble state of society, habits of servility | merican never sees at home,—the huge pile of 


ch i a-) which an American does not ask even of his slave, | Westminster for example,—the tower of London 
mounting to a law, of feeing every form and descrip- | —feelings of unnecessary humility among his fel- | the images about Temple Bar, the lofty St Pauls. 
, ’ 





‘low men, that degrade him asa thinking man. In- | the many antique churchesin the middle of the 
stead of service, as with us claiming its honest pay, 1 
and the variously curious ways in which it mani- | service here begs its pay, and receives it, as if there 


most crowded streets. Equipages, the carriages 
| the rich liveries of servants, with their flashing cays 


into | was somethng more than reciprocity. Better at- | and plumes, outriders, &c. &c. were all new Here 
two great classes—the big plunderers and the little , tention may thus be secured, it is true, by better | were a tribe of them in deep black with cockades 
plunderera, with a various corps of rangers between | pay, but bribery will in many cases do with us what | on as signs of mourning,—aud there were others jn 
—and the chief difference between the two is, that | this bribery does here,—though here unless the bribe | flaming red, and forcibly contrasting white All 
| st 5S '~ Al 


looked like a grand parade day of the officers of an 


| how much is human vature degraded—how much | American rhilitia. The Club Houses, magnificent 
a) i. 


of that honest pride that ought ever to distinguish | Structures attracted my attention. I gazed wit) 
i . e . . 4 a eT . 
| man, is extinguished the moment he is made a beg- | surprise upon the massive bridges of stone over the 


gar even for his honest due! I would not utter | now smoked and dirty Thames. I fell upon St 


one word against the politeness, the civility which 


| James’s Park,—and indeed I thought I was in» 


vants of others. Hence there is a constant war | is due from the employed to the employer, and so | paradise. Here in the heart of a city is the rus in 
| reciprocally,—but if there is any thing revolting it urbe,—a charming Lake, artificial though it iothe 
| isthe ever thickly-showered and unmeaning “thank | most beautiful lawn I ever saw—walks as delight 
ees,” the profuse expenditure of bows thatan Eng- | ful as faney can desire—trees of magnificent foli: ml 
ing, as they cannot use it, and the great plunderers | lishman harasses you with when you have paid him | —a little wilderness even of wild bushes. ay me 
having an immense majority of wealth with almost | for what he ought to have been paid. The master | the fascinations of country life, and this pa ve 
all the landed interest and the church at their dis- | of a Hotel in Edinburgh bowed us to death almost | to the publie in the heart of a city ! You ety wo 


among them, and henee the great origin of parties 
in England,—the little plunderers having an im- 
mense majority of numbers which avail them noth- 


posal.—Bearing these facts in mind, an American 


' 


| when we left him. Now one or two bows are civi! 


| to wander a short way from the turbulence of the 


when he lands upon the English coast, will move | enough when one man leaves another,—but if there | Strand, or the bustle of Pall Mall, or Pel! Mell. v4 
i : = * 9° . i os. ! a ove ? ve . i 

is any obje ct over-ridiculous in my eye, it is that of they call it here, and you areal] alone, with th ewihd 
due perpetual vexations unless he Jays in a large | a man making such gyrations, automatou-like. So | birds, chirping most ‘merrily over your head, tt 

‘ . » ‘ me 


along very harmoniously. He must expect to en- 


stock of good temper,—and if he is wise he will at- 
tempt no reforms, but give in cheerfully to all the 


it is every where, the tradesman kills you with 
| kindness and thank’ees. For the time being, he 


lamb risking about you, and the fish with his shin. 
ing sides in the lake at your feet. 


customs he finds. The fact is, the servants have { considers himself your slave and acts a cordingly ; | Before I had seen prettier things I fancic ad B bal 

a i . . ” . ‘ . ° . < > O08. 

no oth Pr way of li ing, and they ought to plunder. j and his English employer looks upon him as his ton Common to be the mo t - ming sheet n 
e Vv = . , st c r : ) 


They are very excusable. A porter as he calls him- 


property, at least till the job is done. The great 


earth of the kind; but St. Jame’s Park is as muel 


self, brings a portmanteau down stairs, and tips his difference in this respect between the two countries | its superior in beauty, as that is the superior of the 
hat and cries “don’t forget the porter, sir,”—and | an Englishman marks the moment be puts foot in| common field. About it, there isa most daleet 
another hands it up two feet to the Guard of the | the United States, and an American marks it when- yp 


coach—(a most useless animal with two legs, in a 


ever he comes to England. Which is the better 


|regular irregularity. Art has so managed, as to 
conceal itself in Nature. The trees have seeme:| 


red coat, that the English perch up in a back seat | System a reasonable man would soon decide upon, | to come up as they pleased. The bushes anne 
of their coaches, and make their borses hau!l,)—and | Our system advances aud elevates the man. Theirs. ently have had their own wav. The rites sn rel . 
- cad 6 are ) ! 


p . | ° a A 
then this second porter repeats the cry of “ don’t degrades and humbles him,—and if we would but! Lake ‘s not as on Boston Common of regular! 


forgetghe porter, sir,”—to which if you demur, he 


adopt in the United States the practice of feeing 


ly bai 


| Stones, but of stones apparently tumbled in by some 


adds, “ this is the way I get my living sir.” Wait- | waiters in our large Hotels, ours would be as atten- | chance or other. In all thee things the Enetish 
—_* sree iiSi 


ers, one certainly,—two or three perhaps,—rush_ to 


tive as theirs, as they are now whenever a secret 


, 80 much excel us, that we have the lessons of't ears 


the door as the coach prepares to go away, and | fee is given them. If [ were an English Radical, to learn. The Parks in and about London are ma- 
these must be settled with:—and then there is the | the first attempt at reform with me should be a re- | ny—some public, more private ; butall little Edens 
‘ ig . . = ‘ +: ’ re ceee ant > den 
ehambermaid, and a humble personage who calls form of this system, so as to enable a man to res-| made admirably beautiful by art, and enjoyed the 
: . ” = ° vaok a 7 . - 4 soalf « ay Ne > a fa i . . Me he . 
himself “the boots,” which in American English | peet himself, and to expect and demand a fixed and | more as in such a wide-spread city. I wandere.| 


means the boot-blacker. When you change the) 
coachman, which is twice or thrice in twenty-four | 


hours, he expects bis fee; and last of all, comes | 


that good for nothing animal called the Guard, ask- 
ing for his fee. Wherever you eat, the waiter is to 
be paid; and to such an extent is this carried, that 
inv hand almost involuntarily rushes into my pock- | 
et whenever one even casts bis eyes towards .1ne, | 


‘ 


sure compensation for service. b. 





THINGS IN LONDON.—No. 7. 

J have been travelling to and tro about this im- 
mense city for a week,—and I have seen neither 
the beginning norend. 1 have walked for miles, 
and then I was miles from the end. I have sought 
the end in long rides in Omnibuses, but wherever 


over Hyde Park, by the house of the Duke of We'- 
lington, over Green Park, and by Regent’s Par: 
| the largest in the city, much of which however is 
private property. Wherever the English could re- 
(Serve a green spot to be ornamented with walks 
| and shaded by trees, much to their credit they have 
reserved it,—-and this it is which has made the West 
End of London, the fashionable end. so charmin: 


dine Pe ; ms ee . | sy rarrie > "a ity ity ey ee . me Pe ° 
1 have heard a good story of an American, who, | they carried m all was city, city—one perpetual a residence. Regent street seemed like a street ot’ 
when he first landed, after a summons or two from | glittering of shops,—one continued trampling of palaces—and many of the people in it, and about it 


some of the servants, called all together and ranged | 


feet, one endless rattling over the pavements. Not 


in the fashionable hour, such is the rush of carria- 


them beginning with the chambermaid ; then pa-| yet have I been over the Thames, and there is a! ges,—the display of pomp and tinsel—appeared as 


rading the waiters, the boots, the porters, and the | 


great city over there. Not yet have I seen a single 


if they bad dropped from some more dazzling 


ostler in a regular platoon, and as they all claimed | show, and yet I have run about till I was wearied sphere. There isa place in it called the Quadrant 


pay for something, he gave them a hearty cursing | 


and flushed with sights and novelties innumerable. 


7-9? . . 
in form of a quadrant,—and a prettier place for ef- 


for their impudence, and then departed—much to | In all other cities that I have been, one ean find at | fect, architecture could not well design at an equal 
their astonishment of course. This custom of feel- | least a place for the beginning of an observation,— | expense. And thenthe shops (they aaver say A ag 
ing prevails wherever you go, whether you are on | but there seems to be none here. The magnitude | here as we do)—I cannot deseribe the wealth thew 


land or water. 


Where there are no porters and | of the distances to run over deters one frem at-| display, such is the profusion of it,—of silks and 


- . . e r . . , . le ‘ 
chambermaids, stewards and cabin boys take their | tempting it at al]. There isso much to see that | Jewelry—of silver and gold—of all that can attract 


places. As the masters plunder the servants out} 


one does not know where ‘to begin to see it. Six 


or fascinate the eye, set forth in unrivalled tastes, 


of their wages, or what is worse, make the servant, | New Yorks would make but one London.—The | An American woman (I never say lady when I can 


as they often do, buy his place, the servant must of ; whole of Maine crowded upon one continuous ter- | help it except in a certain ease 


, for woman is a bet- 


necessity plunder wheresoever hecan. Whenever | rity, and then multiplied by four would not make! ter word) would grow frantie here, unless she had 


you remonstrate, the answer is, “we have no wa- 
ges.” Indeed, no one can calculate upon his expen- 
ditures or his bargains. If he entersa coach, he, 
knows not how many there are to fee about it; or, 
if he enter a boat, even if the bargain is made, he 
knows not how much it will cost him when he es- 


c . 

I have dealt thus long on these matters, not so 
much because they are money matters as to show 
the American reader something of the men and 





manners in England. They exhibit a picture of jare scattered all over the city,—and then there is a 


society. When we are called ingenious in extor-_ 
tier, the answer with truth can be, uo people in’ 


ey Eee rT ee ed 
te eh a 


one London,—so thickly is man jostled by man,— | 
such is his love for society! How would Daniel 
Boone feel here, he who could not endure the sight 
of his neighbor’s smoke, or to hear the barking of 
his dog? The Penny Post which is established 
here is a most admirable contrivance for connecting 
together the parts of this great metropolis. For 
two pence, about four cents, I can send a note to 
an acquaintance six miles off,—and receive an an- 
swer the same day. The offices of the Penny Post 


travelling man with his letter bag, who jingies his 





bell under almost every window. The accuracy 


money enough to spend,—and then if she had, have 
mercy on her husband’s pocket amid so many temp- 
tations! Indeed I can hardly avoid purchasing al- 
most every cheap portable thing I see, and every 
thing is cheap here compared with our prices, as T 
see by the labels of prices in the windows,—every 
thing in the silk, woolen, and linen line,—of hosie- 
ry and stocks and neckcloths, and jewelry, & c., but 
as to what is leather, or of leather, the price here js 
nearly double what it is in America. Of books, I 
make no purchases,—guide books except. The 
price is enormous, I*anny Kemble’s work for exam- 
ple selling for about four dollars, for there is an ex- 
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cise of about six cents a pound on paper, and the | rt 
i of advertising, without which a book will South part. NATHAN FOSTER, 


not sell here, is monstrous. But—the splendor of | Per order of the Committee of Arrangements. 


he shops of London I could not exaggerate i - | : 
scription, if I were to make the attempt. the | 

wealth and splendor of the world seems to centre | . : : From the Boston Pearl. 
and sparkle in some of them. For money, a man | Whaling in the Pacific. 

can have every thing he wants, almost any thing he | cuarrenne. 

can faney, whether it be of — or see, | Captain Collie’ goes to rescue Br: Hassey's toes, 
| love to wander among them for hours, an of | aeven by the cow whale, Dreedfil dissster 


Daniel Hayward and Jobn Fairbanks in the | had come up for the last time, and rising to the sur- 


| face, be spun round like a top standing upright on 


his tail, He finished these revolutions, and then 
| commenced running, but the blood came from his 


nostrils as ‘ thick as tar.” Mr Hussey was carried 
rapidly through the water a short distance, when 
the whale suddenly stopped ; but he did not stop 
long ; he ran round in a circle with great velocity, 
and then turned up his fin—tbat is, he was dead.— 


The Captain immediately returned to the ship, and 


ten find myself lost from my way, as I have been | 
tempted from street to street. But adieu for the | 
present. To send this by the next Packet, I must 
send it immediately. You shall hear from me a- 
vain, profusely too, when the next Liverpool pack- 


el comes, 


Rules and Regulations 


T'o be observed at the Cattle Show Exhibition 
ahd Fair of the Kennebee County Agricultural 
Society, to be holden at Winthrop on Wednesday 
and Thursday the Mth and 15th of Oct. 1835. 


1. All entries for premiums must be made with 
the Seeretary, Witt1am Noyes, of Winthrop, be- 
fore the first day of the Show. 

2, All animals, articles of manufacture and im- 
plements must be in the places assigned for them 
hefore 9 o’clock in the morning of the J4th. [The 
manufactured articles will be exhibited in the porch 
of Rev. D. Thurston’s Meeting House.} 

3. The articles of manufacture must be exhibited 


Mr. left the other two boats to tow the whale. 


‘Tony’s head slapped off by a whale’s flukes. 
Hussey and his boat’s crew rescued, and convey- 
| edtothe ship. Mistake of Mr. Swain ; the cow 
| whale ‘alive and kicking’; begins to sink ; line 
exhausted ; whale al:nost lost ; saved by Mr Hus- 
| sey’s boat appearing, and attaching its line to the 
| eaptain’s. Expiring antics of the cow whale. 
Conduct of Sam and Tony, while in the boats ; 
the latter’s terror of the ‘ marvellous fish.’ Sams 
grief for Tony, and fear of his ghost. 'Tony’s o- 
bituary and epitaph. 





ty, the career of his officers’ boats, and when he 
' saw the second mate’s boat fasten to the calf, had 
‘ealled for his ship-keeper. ‘ Ben,’ said he—Ben 
touched his hat and said ‘ Sir 

| Mr Swain is fast,’ said the captain. 


| ing to lower away—Keep a look out for the boats, | 


and keep as near to us as possible.’ 


Captain Coffin called his boats crew; one was | 


aloft: he was in no hurry to descend, and the cap- 
‘tain ordered Tony to get into the boat; the negro 


‘obeyed. And now the captain is in full chase of 


Captain Coffin had watched with intense anxie- | 


‘I am go- | 


without the owners names, and will be numbered | the school when, perceiving a pod of whales in 


| When the captain had ascended the ship’s side, 
_he found Ben on the quarter-deck, giving directions 
to the helmsman. ‘Well, Ben, said the captain, 
‘how do you like whaling? Ben shrugged up 
| his shoulders, and said he was very well satisfied 


| with his berth. 


| 


| ‘One poor fellow has lost his life, said the cap- 


{ 


| tain. 


Ben stepped up to the mizzen rigging, and be- 
gan to cast off the seizings which had been used 
for Tony’s wrists, saying, as he threw them on the 
deck, ‘ You will have no farther use for these, now.’ 
|The captain looked at Ben as he uttered these 

words, and did not like the expression of the sai- 
_lor’s countenance, and ever after, the captain was 
afraid of Ben. 


' ‘I'he whale was brought alongside, and hove in.— 
| When tried out, she made thirty barrels of oil. 


The negroes now demand our attention. Sam 
was in Mr. Swain’s boat; be had conducted bim- 
self very well while the boat was ata distance from 

the whales ; but when the boat became actually en- 
gaged, he had answered the interrogatory of the sa- 
cred author— Can an Ethiopian change his skin ? 


tries; and the Committees will decide for what quiet than the main body, he bore down upon them | —in the affirmative ; for his face had actually as- 
numbers the premitms shall be given. | with oar and sail. He had picked out a large whale | sumed the complexion of a mulatto while he was 

1. Articles of manufacture, implements, &c. will | and was fast approaching him, when he perceived | within fluke-distance of those ‘ marvellous fish.’ 
not be open to spectators until the Committees have that Mr Hussey was stoven ; he announced the fact | Indeed, such was his terror, from the moment the 
finished their examination, and no competitor must | to his boat’s crew, and steered off to the succor of whale was struck until his death, that he was ren- 


be present unless requested by the Committee. | his first mate. As he approached the sinking boat 
5. Competitors must be in readiness to give the | he found that Mr Hussey = = the midst of a 
arge field of bloody water. No consideration short 


Committee such information as they may require iL r 100m! c ‘ 
at the time of examination. of the hope of saving human life, would have in- 


6 The working oxen énd other stock will be duced the captain to enter these sanguinary pre- 
called for by the Committees, and will be examin- | “INS Asthe case was, he did not hesitate, but 
od ins Un omen of dale onnelan | dashed boldly on, He had nearly reached the 

os tae 7 _,| mate’s boat, when a pair of flukes suddenly emer- 

7. No animal must be taken from the pen until | ged from the crimson wave, and came down with 
the Committees have closed their examinations, | q sweep across the captain’s boat, by no means im- 
nid articles of manufacture, implements, &c. must | 


remain in the place of exhibition tll after 12 o’clock 
M.on the 15th. 

The fo'lowing will be the order of the Show and 
Fair. The Society will be in session at 8 o’clock 
A. M. on the 14th, at Masonic Hall, to fill any va- 
eancies that may appear in any of the Committees. | 
‘The Committees are requested to attend and re- | 
ecive a list of the entries and accompanying certi- | when Captain Coffin put off again, to join Mr Swain 
ficates from the Seeretary. At9 o’clock A. M. the and the first mate proceeded to clear away the stern 
Committees will commence their examinations, | boat, and fit her for immediate action. 

At the ringing of the beil all business will be sus-| We left Mr Swain very assiduously engaged in 
pended for dinner. On the 15th, at 9 o’clock A.) churning the intestines of his whale. The fish 
\t. the Ploughing Match will be held ata place! lay still for some minutes, when Swain, supposing 
hereafter to be designated, after which the Society ; her dead, proceeded very deliberately to set his 


which they encountered in their descent; and 'T'o- 
'ny’s head—glass eye and all—flew like a rocket in- 
to the mate’s boat, and striking Coffin in the breast, 
fell carping into the water, with which the boat 
was now nearly filled. No farther accident occur- 
red ; but the mate’s crew were relieved from their 


will assemble at Masonic Hall, and at 11 o’clock A. | wafe pole in her eye, and proceed in chase of the | 


M. will move in procession, with citizens generally, school, who were fast retreating. But no sooner 
to Rev. D. Thurston’s Meeting House, where prob- | had Mr Swain thrust the pole into the eye of the 
ably an Address will be delivered. | whale, than the animal rolled over towards the 

At the close of the services at the Meeting house | boat, and handled his flukes with such dexterity, 
the Society will be in session to hear the Reports of that no one, doubted the fact of his existence. — 
the several Committees. The afternoon of the 15th |The boat was sterned as fast as possible, and the 
will be devoted to the business of the Fair. , whale commenced sounding. The line goes swift- 

Gen. R. C. Vose, G. W. Stanley, K. G. Robin-|ly around the loggerhead, and flies bumming 
rou Col. O. Bean and Henry W. Owen are appoin- | through the chocks. ‘The boat-steerer holds on the 


ted Marshalls. They will please to consider this a| line until the ‘nose of the boat’ is brought almost 


notice of their appointment. | to the water’s edge. Still she descends, and when 
Musicians from the several towns near ere invi-| the captain reached Mr Swain’s boat, the line was 
ted to attend and assist the Winthrop Band in the! so ‘near out, that he was forced to take the eye- 
performances of the occasion. 
N. B. Persons residing at such distances as to | his own to it, take charge of the whale himself. 
render it inconvenient to travel or drive their stock | Even then the whale would have been lost, had 
in on the morning of the Show, can be accommo- | not Mr Hussey appeared, hasteniug to the assist- 
dated with entertainment, free of expense, at either | ance of the other boats. ‘ Bear-a-hand "’ cried the 
of the following places as may best convene them,|the captain, ‘1 have only three flakes left in the 
and we are authorized to extend this general invi- tub.” The mate came up—he received the eye- 
tation. 
At the farms of E. Wood and Nathan Howard | his own line to it, saved the whale, who, shortly 
in the West part of the town. afterwards, began to rise. ‘ Haul in my boys,’ said 
Lloyd Thomas, Columbus Fairbanks, J. A. Met- | Russell Hussey, ‘and do you, Coffin, coil the line 
ealf in the North part. snug on the stern sheets, bite over bite, all ready 


Nathan Foster, Wadsworth Foster and Enoch | to run out, if the whale should sound again. But 
Wood in the East part. 


° } 
peded by the resistance made by the negro’s body | 


perilous situation, and conveyed back to the ship | 


| splice of Mr Swain’s line, and bending the end of 


splice of the captain’s line, and affixing the end of 


_the whale had no notion of sounding again ; as he | 


dered incapable of doing his duty in the boat, and 
Starbuck pronounced him the greatest coward he 
ever saw; but Starbuck had not seen Tony’s career, 
/or he would have yielded the palm to him. 

| ‘Tony got into the captain’s boat, as he was order- 
He sat down to the mid-ship oar, and pulled with 
_ wonderful energy, occasionally chiding some ef his 
_less nervous companions for their apathy in so good 
a cause.— We shall soon be on,’ cried the captain. 
Tony slackened amazingly. 

‘Only three boat’s lengths ahead; spring, my 
| boys,’ said the Captain. The negro looked behind 
him, and almost let his oar drop from his trembling 
hands, 
| *Pull, yon blue skin! said the captain. 
do you mean, you black snake ?” 

‘ Get ready to stand up, Gardner.’ 

‘No, no” screamed ‘Tony; ‘Don’t strike thet 
whale $ Oh, oh, don’t dart, don’t dart.” Just then a 
| big whale struck the water with his flukes, and the 
|spray flew over the boat. Tony threw himsely 

down in the bottom of the boat, and yelled with 
might and main. ‘Oh, murder, murder! Don’t. 
oh, dear captain, don’t strike ’em—don’t hurt ’ens 
captain. Ab, murder, murder,’ 

All this passing in the presence of the boat’s crew 
made some of them shrewdly suspect that Tony 
was afraid of a whale. ‘ Death before dishonor,’ is 
'the old fashion mode, but, in Tony’s case, the dis- 
honor came first, and death came afterward. 
| When the captain perceived that Mr. Hussey was 

stoven, he turned away from the whales; then To- 
ny regained his self-possession, pulled Justily at Lis 
oar, and just as the boat had reached Mr. tlussey, 
he said he was ‘berry sorry cappen no strike him 
whale ; I tink cappen no like ’em, for dey be sav- 
age fellow.’ Nay, he went so far as to say, that if 
| the boat had not been unluckily called away at that 
| particular juncture, they would have put the leak 
| into one of them; for which vain boast, an unseen 
whale boxed his ears with the corner of her flukes, 
as the reader hath already learned. 

Poor Sam was affected by this sudden stroke 
which bereaved him of his companion, in a manner 
seldom witnessed in persons of the most refined 
sensibility. &£ would not be understood to mean 
that Sam loathed his food, grew melancholy, and 
ne in secret grief on account of the absence of 

is friend, and refused to be comforted because-he 
should no more be cheered by his wit, edified by 
his conversation, and animated by the sparkling 
radiance of his glass eye ; but such was the contin- 
ual dread which he labored under, ef seeing Tony's 
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ghost, that he dare not, on a dark night, go forward | 
upon the forecastle. | 

But Tony is now dead—that is, biographically 
dead, for he was to all intents and purposes dead, 
before 1 commenced this history. Short and event- 
ful was his whaling career, but many a brave man 
dies in his bed, and many a coward is slain in ac- 
tion, 

According to fashion, we will give Tony a good 
epitaph. 


HIC JACET 

TONY. 

As God 
Hath chosen the foolish things of this world 
To confound the wise, 
Tony has no doubt met with honor 
In another world, 
Which is more tnan he ever did in this. 


He was a man 
Who kept a singlé eye 
To the Faith, 
Knowing that, here, we only 
‘See through a glass 


Darkly.’ 


The royal psalmist says, ‘I hate sin, 
And it is well known 








and ery against the Republicans, whom the govern- | which is situated on the right bank of the river Pa. 
ment were thrusting into prison without law, and | ra, in the empire of Brazil, intelligence is receive, 
upon the most groundless suspicions. Another | of the surrendering of that city, on the 14th of Au. 
reason was, that the government, taking advantage | gust, to the Indians, after a protracted conflict of 4 
of the popular feeling, had proposed laws, which | days. The President took no precutionary meas. 
if carried, will reduce France to a despotism—the | ures against this attack, which was daily expected 
internal machine, instead of killing the King, will | to take place, and of which he had been repeated. 
have killed liberty—Polignac and Peyronnete never | ly advised. The foreign and native residents, de- 
proposed laws more atrocious. layed making their escape on board the shipping, 

And yet France is calm; she looks on with in- | until the city was absolutely surrounded by their 
difference and stupefaction—I am astonished, but | enemies, such was their conficence in the efficien- 
it is a part of French character. A people of im- | cy of the Government to resist the attack, They 
pulse, something must be addressed to their senses | had not even time to save their valuable effects or 





‘some theatrical display of oppression—and this |a change of clothing, and were glad to get off with 


will occur when the laws come to be executed. | their lives. The slaughter is said to have been im- 
Then you will see troubles in France—plots, con- | mense, as the motto of the Indians was “ exterm(- 
spiracies, and new attempts at assassinations. The | nation to the whites;” and the city was complete- 
more unjust and severe the laws, the more they will | ly sacked. ‘The conduct of the President was pu- 
multiply—it is human nature, and in accordance | sillanimous in the extreine: he was offered to be 
with all history. If Louis Philippe was not excited ‘assisted by the Portuguese and English ships of 
and should act with his usual wisdom, he would | war in port; but when they perceived his coward. 
in my opinion change nothing, but taking advantage | ice and the contemptible character of the man, they 
of existing laws and public feeling, he would pun- | ordered their troops again on board, 

ish the guilty, and pursue such a system as to re- 





tain the the popular impulse, without which, how- 
ever severe his laws may be, be cannot remain long 
upon the throne. ° . ® ° ° 





THE RAIL ROAD, 


| Welearn from the Gentleman who accompanied 
Col. Long in his late reconnoisance from this place 





That Tony | Greece. Athens, June 19, 1835.—General Hey- | to Curiotunk falls, at Solon, that a favorable route 
Always looked black | deck and Monsieur de Grainer left Athens on the | 1s found fora Rail Road the whole distance : the 
At it. | 7th of Jnne for Ancona and Munich, the former greatest angle of elevation being found near Gen- 


' with the intention of proceeding to one of the Ger- | eral Sawyer’s in the West part of Brooks, amount 
maa Baths, in order to re-establish his health, which | ing to about two-thirds of a degree for about half 
‘suffered considerably during his stay in Greece.— | a mile, but which may be reduced to half a degree 
| We understand that the General always contempla- | at some extra expense ; and that the greater part of 
| ted quitting Greece immediately after the accession | the distance is wonderfully level and smooth. The 
of his majesty to the throne: the turn of his mind | route passes through W alco Pl, Brooks, a corner 
|as well as the precarious state of his health disqual- of Monroe, Knox, Phorudike, Unity, Burnham, 
ify him for the arduous task of ministerial duty ; but | Pittsfield, a corner of Canaan and Cornville, Havt- 


He worked out his salvation with 
‘Fear and trembling.’ 
He is now gone ; 
And if he has got into only 
Tolerable quarters, 
We would advise nim not to come back, 
As the world 





decid isnot | we are rather surprised at the sudden departure of land and Athens, to Solon on the Kennebec. 
apable . estimating ‘of M. Grenier, who would not have declined office Another route, perhaps equally favorable, is 
PR had his Majesty King Otho offered hiin a befitting | found by keeping on the East side of the Twenty - 
irtues, x 


T'o be Continued. | 


Summary. 





FOREIGN, 
Extract of a letter to the Editor of the Essex Reg- | 
ister dated Paris, Aue. 1835, 
Previous to this last event the King was not popu- | 
lar except with the army—no party was satisfied 
with him. The Republicans detested him asa trai- 
tor to their prineiples—the Carlists hated him as an 
usurper—the Clergy as a heretie—but the fear of, 
anarchy, the discordant nature of their principles, | 
and his personal genius and talents, neutralized their | 
opposition and made his throne secure. All saw | 
and felt, however, that like Napoleon, he was the | 
keystone of hissystem, and with bis death, all would | 
fall. To accomplish this, the infernal machine was | 
invented; it exploded,but instead of killing the King, | 
it killed among others, an old mareschal associated 
with Napoleon, and his glory. All France was rous- 
ed; and,as usual,their sympathy and enthusiasm ex- 
ceed all bounds. Even his enimies flocked around 
him—rent the air with ‘ vive le roi,’ and have been 
ever since sending deputations to congratulate him 
on his escape. My countrymen could not escape 
the contagion. The horrible nature of the affair 
excited all their sy:inpathies, and last Sunday they | 
went in a body to the Tuilleries, to swell the num- | 
ber of tee congratulators. Nothing could exceed | 
the friendliness of their reeeption—all were struck | 
with it, and came away gratified and delighted. 
His speech, which those who heard it represent as 
delivered as though it came from the heart, is very | 
remarkable for a monarch his position, and cannot 
fail to satisfy the Americans of what every one here 
believes, that the King personally entertains, and 
has always entertained anything but hostility to- | 
wards us, and is very desirous of having the good 
feeling restored which formerly existed, and which 
never ought to have been interrupted. An Ambas- 
sador not personally hostile to France, could soon 
arrange it without the least sacrifice of onor.—Our | 
legation, which is as unpopular with the Americans 
as with the French, took no part in the proceedings 
~—neither did I, though I would have waived all 
objections and gone, had I anticipated so warm a 
welcome, as I think it will go far to allay ill feeling. 
My reasons for not going were, that it seemed to be 





taking a part with political parties, and joining hue | 





post in the new Administration. 

Tie decree reguiating the functions and attri- 
butes of the Chancellor has just appeared, Every 
Government act is to be signed by him, as holding 


‘five Mile Pond, near Col, Smnith’s ; thence by the 
valley, to Peltoma Point in Chandlerville ; thence 
| up the valley of the western branch of the Sebasti- 
cook, to near Moose Pond, in Hartland, whence 


the triple situation of Chancellor, Keeper of the | the route is very level to Athens village. 
—= | Seals,and President of the Ministry,and is alsoto be | A route so favorable, and so much nearer than a- 


countersigned by one of the responsible Ministers, | Dy other from the St Lawrence to the Atlantic can- 


The King signs the more important acts of the 
Government—laws, decrees, nominations, promo- 
tions, &c.—Minor transactions require only the sig- 
nature of Count de Armansperg and one of the 
Ministers. Though the power thus given to the 
Count is certainly as extensive as that of any states- 
man holding office, either in a constitutional or a 
despotic European Government, yet the personal 
character of the Count stands so high, that even 
should some people seriously object to the measure, 
few, or none, will mistrust the intentions of the man. 
We have no donbt but that the present government 
will be supported by the great majority of the Greek 
nation. 

The growing wealth of the Greek peasantry and 
proprietors of the soil, destroys the idea of serious 


by far preponderate over the action of political exi- 
gences.— Taking this view of the case, we are hap- 
py to say that the last reports on the state of the pub- 
lic revenue for the current year are extremely fa- 
vorable, The produce of the tithes (the priacipal 
revenue) is double that of last year for the province 
of Attica, and amounts to nearly 50 per eent above 
last year’s returns in several other provinces, espe- 
cially in Acarnnia and Etolia. The surplus in At- 


Government to Athens, but the provinee of Argos 
produces this year a greater revenue than in 1834, 
although Nauplia has ceasee to be the capital. 

By a degree of the Greek Government, dated 
May 27, the seaports of Nauplia and Parras are 


| henceforth to enjoy the same advantages as Syra 


and Athens, 

Bands of robbers, headed sometimes by Greek 
priests, pour in from the Turkish frontier, and of- 
ten ravage whole districts in continental Greece ; 
Lepanto, Salona, Parrazsk, Surpri, Zeitonu, and 
the neighborhood, are exposed to continual dan- 
ger. ‘The inost decided measures are about to be 
taken to stop the progress of the evil. 

B. I. B. 


DREADFUL MASSACRE AT PARA. 
By a quite recent arrival from the city of Para, 





not fail, we think, of receiving due attention The 


saving of distance is about 50 miles over thePortland 


route, and about 30 over the Wiscasset, or the Bai 


route, and the ground so much more level and fea- 


sible than either of them, there remains no doubt 
that Belfast must be the Atlantic terminus, if dis- 


tance, economy, and capability of ground are of 
any importance, (and they are no slight considera- 
tions,) in this interesting concern.—We feel now 
‘morally certain that beyond all comparison, the 
best route has been ascertained for the Rail Road to 
| Quebec. It is matter of surprise that so perfect a 
| level (as it were) is to be obtained in so direct a 
| course, and it}would seem that the finger of Nature 
had pointed it out.— Belfast Journal. 





| disturbances in a country where material interests | Shipwreck : nine ‘ives lost. The ship Jacob Per- 


kins, Capt. Shoof, which arrived this morning from 
|Cronstadt, reports, that on the 22 inst, Cape Cod 
| Ww. S: W. 55 miles, fell in with the wreck of brig 
| Washington, Rider, hence for Cadiz, keel up, hay- 
ing been upset in a squalithe night previous, 12 
hours out—fook from the keel one of the crew a 
Scotchman, with an American protection, purport- 
ing to be Joseph Hoskins, the only survivor —The 
names of the officers and crew, as per the Custom 


| tiea is easily accounted for by the removal of the | House list, were: Wm Rider, master; J, M. G. 


Rider, mate of Bedford, N. H. aged 28; Abel Gould 
2d mate, of Lisbon, Me. 27; Joseph Hoskins, (sa- 
ved); Benj. S. Haven, Portsmouth, N.C. 17; E- 
boch Freeman, Providence, 20; W. E. Richardson, 
| Pawtucket, 40; Henry Dennison, N, York, 14; 
| Emanuel Lopes, (apprentice) Malaga; and Peter 
(Smith. The brig was a new vessel, 170 tons, on 
| her first voyage, built at Washington, N. C. had a 
_ cargo of staves, and was owned by Messrs. Win. 
Gray, of this city, and Charles Mouls, of Washing- 
| ton, N.C. Insnred at the Warren office for &6,- 
800, and at the Fishing for $4,000.— Transcript. 








Shocking Accident. A sad accident took place 
Monday afternoon in the town of Ipswich, the cir- 
cumstances of which are as follows :—Walter Sted- 
man of this city, went to Ipswich ona shooting ex- 
cursion. While reclining on the grass, with bis 
| fowling piece by his side, the muzzle towards him, 
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he saw a flock of birds, and while raising it from 
the ground, the gun accidentally discharged, the 
entire contents passing through his head, and caus- 
ing his death in about three hours. Mr. Stedman 
was about 24 years of age, and had been employed 
for several years in the Mercantile house of Free- 
nan, Fisher & Co. His parents reside in Need- 
ham.—Mer. Journal. 





Young Marcy has been pardoned by the acting 
Governor aud Council of Massachusetts, 


2 


Marriages. 





In Portland, Thursday evening, by E. Wiley, Mr- 


Found, 


IN this office one THREE DOLLAR BILL, the own- 
er can have it by calling at this office, proving prop- 


erty and paying charges. 
WM. G. MOODY. 
Winthrop, Sept. 1835. 


Fire Frames, Stoves, Funnel &c. 
RICHARDS & NORCROSS, 

Opposite the Augusta Hotel, Front Street Augus- 

ta, have for sale 
FIRE FRAMES, 

Of various patterns and sizes; Cooxine Sroves, 
new and improved patterns; Franklin Stoves, Six 
Plate and Box Stoves, all sizes, suitable for shops or 





Noble Blossom, to Mrs. Eliza Twitchell, both of | meeting houses; Funnel, cast iron Pumps, Oven 


Portland, 

In Bangor, Mr. Erastus N. Torry, to Miss Mary 
P. Reynolds. 

In Pittston, by H. Stevens, Esq. Mr. Benjamin 
#. Jones, to Miss Susan Eddard. 

In New Sharon, Mr. Jedediah Harding, to Miss 
Dorcass ‘Taylor. 

In Gray, by Ephraim Lawrence, Jr. Esq. Mr. 
Seth Leavit, to Miss Aun Libby. 


Deaths. 











In Portland, on Thursday last, Mr. Joshua Green | 
aged 38. Miranda, daughter of Mr. Charles EI- | 
well, aged 17 months. 

In Westbrook, 22d inst. Mr. William B. Bates, of 
Fairtield, aved 22 years. 

In Andover, Mrs. Mary R. wife of Mr. George 
French, aged 28. 4 

In Bath, on Tuesday last, Mr. Edward Pope. 

Ju Salem, Mass. Mrs, Mary C, wife of Hon. Nath- 
aniel Silsbee, late United States Senator. 

On board ship Panama, on the passage from N. 
Orleans for Boston Thomas 8. Hammond of Maine 
second officer. 


Pe 2oy Oe EES LISP ST ee) 
HTON MARKET.—Monpay Sept. 21. 

Reported for the Boston Patriot. 

: \t Market, 1275 Beef Cattle, 800 Stores, 4500 
sueep, and 930 Swine. About 200 Beef Cattle un- 
suld, 

URicks.— Beef Catilek—Last week’s prices were 
not supported, We noticed a few yokes extra tak- 
i at 332s Gd a 333; prime 30s a 3ls 6d; good 27s a 
‘s; thin Oxen and Cows 24s, 26s ; two and three 
svar old 18s a 22s Gd 








i 
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good 3 aud 4 year old steers. We quote Yearlings 
o a; two year old 10 a 15; three year old 18 a 

Sheep—Sales ordinary at 10s, and 10s 6d ; mid- 
dling 138 3d, 12s, and [2s 9d; better qualities 13s 


id, Ids, 15, and 16s 6d. Wethers and Cossets 18s. | 


‘ > ws € ; 
214, 27s, and 30s. 


and Ash Mouths, Boiler Mouths with grates, Russia 
and English Sheet Iron, Sheet Lead, Copper and 


| Zinc, Brass Fire Setts, Shovels and ‘Tongs, Knives 


and Forks. A general assortment of ‘Tin, Japan- 
ned and Britanuia ware ; Feathers of various qual- 
ities, &c. &e. 

Sept. 24, 1835. 3w 


To Printers. 


K WHITE & WILLIAM HAGER respect- 
e fully inform the Printers of the U. States, to 
whom they have long been individually kuown as 
established letter founders, that they have now for- 
med a copartnership in said business, and from their 
uuited skill and extensive experience, they hope to 
be able to give satisfaction to all who may favor 





'them with their orders. 


‘Lhe introduction of machinery in place of the 


tedious and unhealthy process of casting type by | 
, hand a desideratum by the European founders, was 
/by American ingenuity and a heavy expenditure of \ 
‘time and money onthe part of our senior partner, | !8 approved, and has given ita permanency which 
first successfully accomplished. Extensive use of 


the machine cast letter has fully tested and estab- 
lished its superiority in every particular over those 
cast by the old process. 

The Letter Foundry business will hereafter be 
carried on by the parties before named, under the 


firm of White, Hager & Co. Their specimen ex- 


hibits a complete series, from Diamond, to sixty- 


four lines Pica. The book and new type being i | 


the most modern light and style. 


White, Hager & Co. are agents for the sale of 
the Smith and Rust Printing Presses, which they | 


can furnish their customers at manufacturer’s prices. 


Chases, Cases, composiug Sticks, Ink, and every 
article used in the printing business, kept for sale 
and furnished on short notice. Old type taken in 


. - as ‘exchange for new at uine cents per pouud. 
Stores—Buyers plenty for Working Oxen and. ” ‘ al 


N. B. Newspaper proprietors who will give the 
above three insertions, will be entitled to five dol- 


‘lars in such articles as they may select from our 


} 
| 


‘S.nine—Lots to peddle were taken at 4 1-8, 4 1-4 | 


and 4 3-8¢ for Sows, and 5 1-8, and 5 1-4 and 53-8 
lor Barrows; at retail 5 for Sows and 6 for Barrows. 


List of Letters 

Remaining in the Post Office at Winthrop, Oct. 1 
13335, 

Lindsay James G. 
Millett Mr. Rey. 
Macomber Martain 
Otis Amos 
Packard Nelson 
Packard Eliphalet 
Richard Samuel 
Soule Charles 
Stafford Jacob 
Stevens Lorenzo 
Swift Elizabeth 
Smith Isaac 
Town Clerk of Winthrop 
To the Baptist Church 
Winthrop Me. Care of 
Rev S. Fogg 
Thomas Cephas 
Vance Charity 
White Moses (2) 
Whiting Nathaniel 
Wing Joshua 


GEO. W. STANLEY, P. M. 








Alden Austin 
Briggs Ezra 

Blake & Sampson 
Bodge Almarah 
Cushing Mary Ann 
Chandler Samue! 
l'arnham & Cordis 
Dexter Stephen 
Dexter Samner 
Maton John W. 
Eaton John 

Follett John 

logge Samuel (2) 
Fairbanks Enos 
foster Betsey 
Frost Edward 
Giule Daniel 
Gardiner Betsy L. 
Hathaw iy Manda R. 
Knox Theodore 


King Charity 





specunens. 
EK. WHITE & W. HAGER. 
New York, September 11, 1835. 


Notice. 

AT the Semi-Annual meeting of the Kennebec 
Country Ag. Society, a Committee was chosen to 
prevent any person from selling or bringing distil- 
ed liquors, at or near the place of the Society’s Cat- 


tle Show and Fair. All persons are therefore cau- 


| of a very superior quality, which I will sell for $5, 
) per head by the lot, and single according to their | 


tioned agaiust bringing ardent spirits on the ground 
on either of the days of the Cattle Show and Fair. 
The Committee. 


Ror Sale. 
I HAVE in my possession 10 Merino Bucks, 


| quality. PAINE WINGATE. 


; 
| 
| 





Hallowell, near the Forks of 
the Road, 9 mo. 21, 1825. 
Lime. 

W. T. LUMBARD has just received and keeps 
constantly for sale, the best kind of THOMAS- 
TON LIME. 

Augusta, Sept. 18th, 1835, 


———————— TT 





Thrashing Machines. 


The right for using PITTS’ PATENT HORSE 
POWER and THRASHING MACHINE in the 
towns of Litchfield, Lisbon, Topsham, Bowdoin, 
Bowdoinham and Richmond, for sale by 

OLIVER HERRICK. 

Lewiston, dug. 1835, 


Winnowing Machines. 
} A CHEAP, durable and efficient machine for 
cleaning all kinds of grain, manufactured and sold 
'b PLINY HARRIS. 
(> Machine work, Turning and Grinding 


promptly attended to. 
Winthrop, September 24, 1835. 





NOTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber 
has been duly appointed Administrator of all and 
singular the goods and estate which were of Isaac 
Booruey, of Leeds, in the County of Kennebec, 
deceased, and has undertaken that trust by giving 
bond as the law directs:—All persons therefore, 
‘having demands against the estate of said deceased 
| are desired to exhibit the same for settlement; ana 
all indebted to said estate are requested to make 
immediate payment to 


ISAAC BOOTHBY, Administrator, 
with the wili annexed. 


ies 
James B. Murch, 
Arrorney at Law, 
Turner—Oxford County, Maine. 


J. B. M. will give punctual attendance to all busi- 
ness entrusted to his care in the Counties of Ox- 
ford and Kennebec. 














| Republic or Letters. 


THE Fifty-second number of the Rerpugnic or 
| Lerrers closed the first year of the work. It was 
|commenced as anexperiment. ‘The liberal patron- 
age it has received, as well as the favor bestowed 
upon other works of the like kind which have fo}- 
| lowed in its track, shows that the plan of the work 





induces the publisher to make such improvements 
and alterations as he believes will be acceptable to 
) subscribers, and to give it a further claim upon the 
/reading community. 

The publisher has the pleasure of stating that the 

| work will hereafter be edited by Mrs A. It Nreno.- 
as, who will hereafter receive the aid and advice ct 
| Washington Irving, Gulian C. Verplanck, Mdward 
Everett, Charles 1°. Hoffinan, in making the neces- 
sary selections for it. 

The change in the form of the work, from quar. 
to to octavo, has met with the approbation of ail 
the subscribers with whom the publisher has been 
enabled to confer. 

The work will be published weekly, as usual at 
6 1-4 ets. each) number, or $3 per year to those who 
'receive the work by mail and pay in advance. 

Each number will contain thirty-two pages, 

The first two volumes comprising the first year, 
contain the following works, (each work being cots 
| plete and entire) and may be had bound or in pun, 

_ bers, 

| The Man of Feelings, by Mackenzie: The Vicer 
of Wakefield, by Goldsmith: ‘The Tales ofthe Hall, 
by Crabbe: The Letters of Lady Wortley Monta- 
gue: Rasselas, by Dr Johnson: Castle of Otrante, 
by Horace Walpole: The old English Baron, by 
Clara Reeve: Dr Frauklin’s Life and Essays: Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish Lite, by Wilson: ‘The Aa 
ventures of Gill Blas, from the French of Le Sage, 
by Smollet: Julia de Roubigne, by Mackenzie ; 
Mazeppa. by Lord Byron: The 'Tapestried Cham 
ber, by Walter Scott: The Dream of Eugene Aram, 
by Hood: Zeluco, by Dr Moore: Essays, moral, 
economical, and political, by the Lord Chancellor 
Bacon: Chevy Chase: L’Allegro, by Milton: {I 
pensero, by Milton: Italian and Spanish Proverte: 
The History of Charles XII, by Voltaire: Maufrey 
iby Elizabeth, by Mad. Cotton: Retaliation, bd 
| Goldsmith: The Man of the World, by Mackenzie : 
| Gulliver’s Travels, by Swift: Essay on the Human 
| Understanding, by Locke: Don Quixotte, by Cer- 
| vantes: Memoirs of Prince Eugene, by himself, &e: 
The Dairy of an Invalid: The Deserted Village, by 
Goldsmith: Life of Henry Lord Bolinbroke : Bel- 
inbroke: Belisarius, by Marmontel: Pope’s Essay 
/on Man: Collection of. Apothegms, by Lord Ba- 
con. 

*,* Communications relating to the work addses- 
sed post paid to J. HANCOCK, 127 Was'ington 
st., Bc«ton, General Agent for the Eastern States, 
will meet with attention. 

Publishers of Newspapers in the above States 
who will insert this advertisement, and forward the 
paper, shall receive the work for one year, 
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vs ~~ 1 0 low as to wet her delicate hands in dish water 2 
Faithless Jean. 


Poetry. | wife, who cannot for the life of her, break an egg 
a5 5 Oe | without her husband to help her ; or above all stoop 


| Is she the independent female who, (worse than | 


Notice. 
__ The subscriber hereby requests all those who are 
indebted to him for professional services, done pre- 





[The “ Faithless Jean,” was the beautiful Miss Jean the ladies of the Celestial Empire, that only brace | pine Se cone 1835, to call and —— a 
Drummond, whom Dr. Austin, a Physician at | their feet, or the parents of Charles II, that only | ~~“ “ APP. 


Edinburg, bad wooed and won; when the fickle | braced—with steel boots—his feet and legs) under | 
beauty, false to her first vows, (dazzled by the | the idea of affording support to her chest, eae | 


joint attraction of rank and riches,) married his | so tightly as to restrain the motion of those vital or- 


Winthrop, July 8, 1835, 
Nioses Adams, 





Grace the Duke of Athol. The forsaken lover, | gans the lungs, and thus prevent free circulation of | Deputy Sheriff and Coroner,—Greene, Kennebes 


in the moment of regret for a worthless mistress, that crimson tide whose purity is indispensible to 
composed the little popular and beautiful song | cheerfulness, happiness and health ? 
“ For the sake o° the gold she has left me,”) | Are they the independent pupils at school who 
Shall a’ our meetings come to this, cannot study unless their books are prepared in the 
That a’ must be forgot ? way of question and answer ;—and unless, to pre- 
The vows 0’ love—the sighs o’ bliss, vent mistake, the questions and their appropriate 
That cheered my wayward lot? /answers are marked by the kind, indulgent, and ex- 
Then gie me back the pledge o’ faith ; ceilent teacher ; and who cannot read, either at home 
And here’s the ring of gold, or at school, a book that is not two thirds filled with 
I’ve worn in joy and sorrpw baith, pictures, and in which every thought is not presen- 
Till a’ thy love was cold. n tal sO 
looking into a dictionary ? 
Are they independent, in short, who, tho’ they 
cannot deny themselves the smallest gratification, 


Aft time within the birken shade, 
We’ve sate and watched the beam 

OQ’ yonder sun, (that ’gins to fade 
O’er Logan’s bonnie stream :) 

And ean those days be aye forgot ? 
And art thou changed to me ? 

Too weel I see thou lovest me not; 
Go, false one! thou art free! 





submit to die by thousands and tens of thousands, 

} 
unreasonable may be her mandates, or however ar- 
bitrary her decrees ? 


Oh! thou has wranged the truest heart 
That love did ever melt ; 

Frae ony hand but thine, the dart 
Had been as naething felt: 

But sin’ thy love bas gane and past, 
*Tis meet we now divide: 

Ane kiss—ane kiss—it is my last! 
Farewell, thou faithless bride. 








| whom he has suffered to think for him ? 
Moral Reformer for July. 





ted in language so plain as to save all trouble of 


the willing martyrs to the tyrant Fashion, however = — —————________ 


Lastly—for we must come to a conclusion, tho’ 
our story is not half told—is he the independent 
man who takes all his opinions, in religion even up- | Commences on the Nineteenth of September, 1835. 
on trust, (though responsible to God only and his | 
own conscience ;) Who cannot think a thought that | This Popular Journal is published every Saturday 
is not in his bible, his prayer book, his hymn book, 
or his Sabbath school lesson ? and who, if he ever ORIGINAL TALES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, 
gets to heaven, will get there holding to the arm of | MUSIC. &c. 
his minister, his deacon, or some pious friend, : 


County, Maine. 


“WINTHROP 
Silk Hat Establishment. 


WHE subscribers would respectfully inform the 
public that they have recently commenced the 
manufacture of SILK. HATS, at the old Stand 
where purchasers can be turnished with a good ar- 
ticle, warranted. They will make to order every 
Shape, Size and Colour, which is desired. " 
They also continue to keep as usual a large stock 
of eo Hats of every description, wholesale and r¢- 
lad. 
| N.B. They will pay cash for all kinds of Haw- 





es 





|in compliance with the requisition of God’s laws, or | ing and Shipping furs, and for Wool Skins. 
to promote the happines of their neighbors, will yet | 


CARR & SHAW, 
| Winthrop, April, 1835. 





FIFTH YEAR OF THE 
| BOSTON PEARL, 


And Literary Gazette, 








at No. 19, Water Street, and, contains 


\ 
, Its very extensive and rapidly increasing circulation 
| is the Best comment on its Cheapness and Value. 





Miscellany. 


are a naginige t= tp aren ARRANGEMENT FOR AUGUST, 
Who ts Independent? The New Steamer Portland, 
Is that person independent, who cannot satisfy | Ja BEZ HOWES 

the demands ofa rational appetite without having | Warf Portland, for Boston every 

half a dozen persons employed half ofeach day in|  JZONDAY, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY 

torturing nature’s plain simple, healthy viands into | "at 7 o’clock P. M 

. a ‘ . a , all ,. —_ . — . ( e ° 

is . dyspepsia, fever, liver complaint and | Will leave Foster’s the Boston, for Portland 

TUESDAY, THURSDAY & SATURDAY 

at 7 o’clock P. M. 


Is he independent who cannot eat bread unless 
it is just from the oven, hot enough to burn out his | 
very vitals ; or meat unless it is rendered diseased | 
by stall feeding and cramming, swims in gravy and | 
is covered with mustard and pepper ? 


Is it a mark of independence, when a person can- 





The Steamer Macdonough, 
NATHANIEL KIMBALL, Master, 


_ Persons ordering the work, must enclose Three 
Dollars for a Year’s Payment, and note in what 
| County and State the ‘Town is, to which they will 


18, Jr. Master, will leave Union | #ve it sent. 


| All orders (Post Paid) should be addressed to 
ISAAC C, PRAY, JR. 
Editor of the Pearl, BOSTON, Maza. 
N. B. Any person sending Fifteen Dollars at one 
| time, shall have Six Copies sent according to his 
| order. August 1835. 
White Mulberry Sced, 
' For sale at this office. 50 cents per ounce. 


‘TO THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STAT! 





not drink nature’s purest, simplest, best—nay her | Will leave Union Wharf, Portland, for Bath and OF MAINE. 


only beverage—until it has been poisoned by a for- Gardiner every 


eign narcotic herb or embittered by some filthy) WEDNESDAY & SUNDAY, at 8 o’clock A. M 


drug, or mixed with from 4 to 50 per cent of rank | And will leave Gardiner for Bath & Portland every | 


poison? | MONDAY & FRIDAY at 9 o'clock A. M. 
Is he the independent man—whether he ploughs | 





pt" FARE, 
or preaches—who cannot speak till his sounding} ee oe 
box has been besmeared with snuff, both homme F — Boston va anh sg ey 
and externally; or until he has converted hismouth| — ,, Porth: at ah ’ 150 and found. 
jnto a sty, his nose into a chimney, and his lady’s} ,, ° "2 - a eae 200 
parlor floor and atmosphere into something which dleeeersiaesi a 
has no name in the Euglish language ? AGENTS 


Is he the independent young man or she the in- i 
dependent young lady, who cannot forego the de- Messrs. J. B. SMI | H, Boston. 
lights of celibacy, till able not only to ride to church CHAR LES MOODY, Portland. 
bug into the garden in a coach and six, maintain a THOMAS G. JEWETT, Gardiner. 


dogen domestics, and dwell in a palace ? 


{> Stages will be in readiness to take the pas- | 
Is he independent who cannot walk on the legs | sengers froin Gardiner to Hallowell and Augusta | 


| THE subscribers respectfully represent that the 
*| Lakes lying in Winthrop ana Readfield and the 
neighboring towns, and the boatable Waters of the 
Cobbossee Contee River might easily be connected 
with each other and with the Kennebec River—se 
‘as to make an easy convenient and cheap mode of 
‘transportation trom the interior towns in the Coun- 
‘ty of Kennebec, to Navigable waters at Gardiner. 

They therefore pray that they and their associates 

may be formed into a body politic for effecting tie 
| purposes aforesaid with such powers and privil- 
| eges, as are best adapted to effect the object. 


STEPHEN SEWALL, and 32 others. 


| 





STATE OF MAINE. 


In Senate, March 17, 1855. 


which nature gave him, except in dog-days, four | on the arrival of the Boat, and taking passengers | On the Petition aforesaid. 


rods, without being clad in a Greenland dress, for | from Augusta and Hallowell to Gardiner on the 


fear the air should hold in solution some straggling | morning of the McDonough’s sailing. 
particles of moisture, which might reach his lungs; Gardiner, August 15, 1835. 

or without India rubbers to keep the dew from the | — - 
thick cuticle of his feet; nor ride, unless the car- Notice. 





Ordered, That the Petitioners cause an attested 
| copy of their Petition, with this order thereon to be 
| published three weeks successively in the Maine 
| Farmer a Paper printed at Winthrop and the Chris- 

tian Intelligencer printed at Gardiner, the last pul- 


riage is so tightly covered as entirely to exclude the | ‘The members of the Kennebec County Agricul- | lication to be thirty days at least before the first 
air? tural Society are reminded that their assessment of | Wednesday of the next Legislature, that all persons 


Is the robust young man of eighteen or twenty, | one dollar must be paid in the month of September, 


interested may then appear and shew cause, (if auy 


} 


independent, who cannot go abroad in winter with- | in order that the Society may avail itself of the | they have,) why the prayer of said Petition should 
out wrapping himself up like an Egyptian mummy | bounty from the State. Waiti1am Noyes, Recor- | not be granted. 
in a cloak without sleeves ; or cannot walk in sum- | ding Secretary of the Society, is authorized to re- Read and accepted. Sent down for Concurrence. 


mer without an umbrella ? ceive the same. 
is she the independent mother, who has so much Per order ot the Trustees. 


JOSIAH PIERCE, President. 
In the House of Representatives March 20, 12:35. 





to do of greater importance, that she cannot find aa 
time to take care of her own babe ; but must leave Wanted, 


Read and Concurred. 
JONATHAN CILLEY, Speaker. 


it to the disposal of those who will only take care} Ist and 2d Nos. of the 2d vol. of the Maine Far-| A true copy—Attest of petition and order there- 


to ruin it? 
Is she the independent valuable and happy house- | office. 





mer. Double price will be paid for them at this, on. Attest, WILLIAM TRAFTON See’y, ofthe 


Senate. 











